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llrtmi  HU  Lretuk*  on  Ik*  Eatflsh  Itr- 
ulunn  la  a  HwiH-m  Tone  to  a 

j  rarton*  Audlenos 

i  Osear  Wilde,  the  wathete,  arrived  from  Cbl- 

.  cago  y  aster  day  artomooo.  sad  waa  assigned  to 

i  room  Nu  113  at  tba  Nicollet,  where  an  inter- 

f  viewer  was  cordially  greeted  by  him.  Mr. 
WUdo.  ui  the  coarse  of  uaavemaUoo.  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  remarks  not  psrticnlarl.r  differing 
from  those  contained  io  interviews  in  other 
cities,  and  heretofore  printed  in  tho  Pio- 
tcbb  Psehh.  Mr.  WUde,  as  be  stepped 
from  the  train,  eras  dressed  In  tho 
dark  green  cost  with  s  for  collar  so  frequently 
described  in  the  newspaper*,  and  a  ss  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  jnnch  curions  interest.  The  aadieuoe 
which  greeted  him  st  tho  academy  last  evening 
wee  not  a  large  one,  numbering  probably  300 

'  people  It  waa  for  tbo  most  nart  a  veiV  re- 

•  apoet/nl  and  intelligent  aadieuoe.  still  there 

'  coaid  lie  detected  an  evident  feeling  that  tho 

i  vast  majority  of  the  bearers  carao  to  see  the 

■  roan  more  than  io  hear  his  lectors,  and  the 
fact  had  farther  evidence  in  the  constant 
going  sod  coming  of  man  who  had 

•  been  attract od  oot  of  mere  curiosity. 

i  The  andieuce  waa  bright  and  appreciative,  bnt 

they  were  cultured  ouongh  to  know  that  tho 
lecture  would  be  a  serioe  of  artielle  platitudes 

l  without  the  aliglttoet  trace  of  artietio  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  found  before  the  lecture  was  coded 
that  the  youthful  speaker  was  imbued  with  tbs 

I  egotistical  idea  that  the  American  public  know 
nothing  of  art,' a*  lie 

ritETustiKi)  to  mm  them 
and  ended  by  relating  axioms  which  have  been  1 
the  foundation  of  art  for  oenturioa.  The  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  audience  can  ,be  summed  np  in 

■  tho  words  of  one  who  was  heard  to  aay,  ‘T  came  1 

to  see  Wilde,  and  1  havo  seen  him.  1  did  not  • 
expect  to  learn  and  did  not"  With  an  eye,  ev¬ 
idently,  la  impreeeing  tlie  truth  of  some  of  Mr.  < 
Wildes  well  known  assertions,  the  stage  car-  1 
penter  had  shored  into  the  groovoa,  well  down 
the  atags,  ono  of  the  moat  outrageously  lu- 
artistic  and  utterly  vulgar  seta  front  the  col-  [ 
lection  of  the  aoenory  at  the  academy.  On  Ibe 
stage  had  boon  sot  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  • 
stand  covered  with  a  heavy  old  fringed  table  ' 
cover,  which  was  surmounted  with  a  glass  of 
wator.  It  was  shortly  after  8  when  Mr.  Wilde  ■ 
came  on  tho  stage  and  waa  greeted  by  what  waa  : 
suggestive  of  joers  from  the  gallery,  hut  ho 
gazed  into  that  diareepectfni  region'  while  lie  ' 
wiped  hia  line,  and  than  waded  iuto  tbo  subject  1 
matter  of  nia  lecture  w  ithout  farther  cere-  ' 
mony.  Hia  long  and  bnahy  hair  crowded  in  ' 
front  of  his  oars  and  nearly  to  hia  eyes,  bnt  it  ' 
waa  brnabed  well  off  his  forehead.  lie  wore  a  1 
low-nocked  shirt  with  a  turned -do  am  collar  and  ] 
large  white  nfcktic,  a  black  velvet  ent-away 
coat;  and  vest  cf  the  same  nia-  1 
terial,  kuco  breeebus,  long,  black  c 
stockings  and  low  shoe*  with  bows,  ' 
a  heavy  gold  seal  hang  to  a  watch  guard  from  1 
a  fob  pocket.  The  poet  had  no  flower  in  the  1 
lappel  of  his  coat  In  hia  picturesque  attiro  ho  ' 
was  a  study  that  seemed  to  greatly  interest  tho  ] 
audicnoa  He  wore  white  kid  gloves,  and 
when  lie  placed  hia  hands  on  the  ‘ 

stand  in  front  of  him.  rested  one  of  his  j 
feet  on  the  base  of  the  stand  and  raised  ' 
his  oyes  as  though  bound  to  get  a  ] 
good  viow  of  the  lofty  celling,  1 

be  began  to  speak  n  a  voice  that  might  havo  1 
come  from  tho  tomn.  It  grew  monotonous,  and  * 
it  was  tho  more  monotonous  since  hia  pro-  < 
nnneiation  w  as  so  strongly  English  and  so  odd  ' 
and  even  indistinct  as  to  reqnire  the  closest  at-  1 
tention  to  follow  hitu.  The  aing-soDg  tone  and 
the  enunciation,  so  < 

inrntTi.rhr  undemtaiohxo,  1 

made  the  hearing  a  labor  auflicteot  to  keep  the  a 
audience  from  being  lulled  into  slumber.  He  t 
carried  in  his  hand  a  part  of  the  time  a  maim-  , 
script  well  worn  and  rumpled,  which  he  pro-  ' 
tended  to  road,  but  rehearsed  the  lectnre  so  1 
frequently  published  without  apparent  vans-  t 
•ion  and  without  local  allusion.  He  ( 
ssid  in  tho  conrse  of  his  lectnre:  •] 

The  thing  to  be  nrged  waa  bright  and  simple  , 
lire  m  for  the  men  and  women,  and  atatelv  and 
simple  architecture  for  the  citiee,  which  ia  the  1 
foundation  of  art.  The  school  of  design  in  I 
each  city  ehonld  be  a  building  of  stately  and  1 
noble  design.  The  best  example  of  decora-  , 
tive  art  should  be  before  the  designer,  that  ho 
may  do  his  heal  work.  Soft,  shaded  colors 
shonhl  bo  chosen,  for  color  without  tone  ia  a 
like  mnslc  without  harmony,  a  mere  discord.  » 
and  the  dropping  of  a  tint  is  like  the  loss  of  a  t 
measure  or  a  note  in  a  grand  symphony.  a 
Effect  is  tho  eaeence  of  good  dosicu.  > 
With  a  littlo  spray  of  leaves  and  _ 

a  little  bird  in  flight,  tbn  Japanese  artist  will  c 
make  one  think  he  has  oorerod  the  whole  sur-  R 
face  of  a  plate,  a  fan  or  a  lacquered  cabinet,  n 
simply  be  cause  he  exactly  kuows  whore  to  v 
place  each  design.  The  speaker  had  Seen  in  a  c 
school  of  design' in  a  city  whose  name  ho  had 
not  tbo  courage  to  mention,  a  young  lady  paint¬ 
ing  an  elaborate  ser of  moonlight  effects,  and 
another  a  snnaet  work  on  china,  Thoy  might  g 
paint  annseta  if  they  liked  and  moonlighte  if 
they  dared,  bnt  let  thorn  not  do  it  on  dinner 
plates.  A  design  which  would  be  suitable  for  * 
one  material  would  not  lie  *' 

SUITABLE  FOB  ANOTHER.  H 

The  nae  to  which  an  object  is  to  be  pnt  should  t 
be  a  guido  to  the  anbject.  Snch  anbjccu  aa  c 
these,  if  beanuful  cnongb,  would  be  band-  >. 
aomaly  framed  and  hung  on  walls.  Hoop  Should  • 
not  be  eaten  from  them,  nor  should  they  be  c 
sent  down  to  the  kitchen  twice  a  day  to  bo  * 
scrubbed  by  a  handmaid.  All  great  art  io  p 
comprised  in  loeal  schools  and  schools  or  par-  r 
ucu! or  citiaa.  There  never  waa  an  Italian  c 
school,  bnt  schools  of  particnlar  cities,  and  all 
Ike  towns  from  Venice  to  Perngia  had  their 
peculiar  school  of  art.  The  question  is  not  c 
what  New  York  or  Philadelphia  is  trying  to  do,  t 
bat  what  will  make  a  beautiful  art  for  one  C 
beantifttl  city.  The  condihoos.  of  art  are  a 
much  mors  simplo  than  people  are  prone  to 
Imagine.  They  consist  chiefly  in  a  clear,  ,, 
healthy  atmosphere,  a  healthy,  stroug  " 
physique  among  men  and  women,  and  lastly,  a 
aeiiao  of  individualism  about  any  man'  or 
woman.  This  is  the  sense  of  art  It  is  the 
desire  of  man  to  express  himself  in  the  moat 
buaatiful  manner  possible.  Tbo  grandest  art  I 
of  the  world  has  always  been  the  art  of  d 
rgonblioa.  Too  well  ia  it  known  w  hat  kind  of  art  j 
tn  folly  of  kings  will  Impose  on  their  people,  p 
The  apoeker  did  not  want  the  riah  to  possem  • 
more  beautiful  things  than  tho  poor,  but  he  n 
did  want  the  poor  to  posaoas  them,  and  every  t 
man  ia  poor  who  cannot  create.  All  around  he  t 
these  onuditiona.  If  an  American  were  to  ask  « 
the  speaker  for  subjects  be  would  tall  him  c 
to  go  first  to  the  docks  of  any  great  city.  He  k 
would  tell  him  to  go  to  the  universities  to  a 
which  the  young  men  starting  for  .a  pull  race,  d 
leaping  from  a  boat,  stopping  tn  np  a  shoe  or  t 
playing  a  gamo  of  ball  lie  should  goto  the  a 
meadow  and  watch  tho  reaper  with  his 
siekle.  If  ho  eansnt  find  subject^  for 
his  art  in  snch  things  he  never  will 
find  them  at  all  Tho  andleocs  did  not  care  f. 
much  for  Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  aud  there  , 
they  were  right  They  did  not  care  much  for  . 
kings  either,  and  there  they  were  right,  too.  0 
What  one  has  with  him  daily  that  sbomd  bo  by  n 
tho  magic  of  tho  hand  and  the  music  of  the  lips  h 
expressed  gloriously  to  others.  The  American  r 
people  should  never  imitate  unless  thoy  ran  " 
make  aa  mod  a  design  out  tbs  American  tor-  r 
kev  aa  the  Japan  see  oat  of  his  stork.  The  ' 
buffalo  and  the  wild  deer  are  the  beat  for  this  * 
country,  for  the  people  know  them.  To  this  ,, 
country  has  tana  given  natural  marble,  more  d 
varied  In  color  .than  any  the  Greeks  ever  had.  t 
but  if  a  bnltding  is  to  be  traflt  (t  should  be 
carved  with  beautiful  doaigna.flllod  with  sculp¬ 
tures  or  inlaid  with  beanvul  colored  marbles. 
Otherwise  let  people  boild  with  the  red  brijk  - 
of  the  Puritan  father*.  ► 


built  It  should  bo 
rna.flllad  with  sculp-  I 


